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LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEX, B. 


ka legere couche de vie, qui fieurit a la surface dw globe, ne 
oars que des ruines—Paris: printed, 1824. 


Ivanelated expressly for the Kaleidoscope from a recent French work. 
LETTER VIL—CONTINUATION OF VOLCANOES. 


W ISLAND, WHICH ROSE FROM THE SEA NEAR 
ex - TERCERA, IN 1720. 


(Account given by Mr. Th. Forster.) 


John Bobinson, Captain of a small New Kngland snow, 
arrived at Tercera, on the 10th of December, 1720. He 
saw fire issuing from the sea, near that island. Tie go- 
vernor prevailed on him to approach it with his vessel, 
avd sent on board sixteen sailors, and two priests. The 
following is his own relation of what he saw: 

On Sunday, the 18th of December, we set sail at mid- 
night, and stood to the south-east of Angra; the follow- 
ing day, at two o'clock in the afternoon, we approached 
an island, entirely composed of fire and smoke. We con- 
tinued our course towards it, until the ashes fell upon our 
deck, like bail or snow, which they continued to do all 
night. We then stood out to sea ; noises like thunder, or 
peals of cannon, proceeded from the fire and smoke. At 
day-break we again sailed towards the island, and at noon 
were sufficiently within view of it to observe it, being only 
¢wo leagues to the south of it. We sailed round it, and 
a#pproached so near, that we narrowly escaped being in- 
jured by the fire and matter ejected from it. We were 
also apprehensive lest we should be thrown upon the 
coast; but a south-east wind, which rose whilst we were 
all at prayers, delivered us from danger. The breeze was 
accompanied by a slight shower, which caused a great 
deal of dust to fall upon our deck. We took advantage 
of the wind to return to Tercera. 

The governor informed us that the fire had exploded on 
the 20th of November, 1720, in the night-time, and that 
the frightful noise which it occasioned caused the earth to 
tremble, and overturned several houses in the town of 
Angra, end its neighbourhood, tu the great consternation 
of the inhabitants. Prodigious quantities of pumice stones 
were found at the distance of several leagues round the 
island, and fishes, half broiled, were scen floating on the 
sea, with flocks of birds, gathered ruund them, to feed 
upon them. This new island is nearly round, and is 
about two leagues in diameter. Its latitude is 38 degrees 
29 minutes, and its longitude 26 degrees 33 minutes (me- 
ridian of London.) 

A person of my acquaintance, passing from Cadiz to 
London towards the end of April 1721, told me that he 
yad found the sea covered with pumice stones, from Cape 
Finister nearly to the entrance of the Channel; he gave 
me some, which he had gathered. 





ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS IN 1737. 


(Particware gteen by the Prince Cassano, a member of the Royal 
Society tn London; extracted from the Philosophical Trans- 
acttone., 


) pth 
Mount Vesuvius is about seven miles distant from Na- 





ples, and more than four distant from the sea. The fuot 
of the mountain borders the coast, and its inclination is 
so gradual as far as the first plain, that it may easily be 
ascended on horseback up to that point. This plain is 
nearly circular, and is about six miles in diameter; its 
perpendicular height above the level of the sea is half a 
mile. Thence rises another mountain, called, in the 
country, Monte-Vecchio, of an irregular shape, and about 
four hundred paces in perpendicular height. Its summit 
is hardly two miles in circumference, and was, before the 
year 1631, hollowed ont in tke form of a basin; it Was 
surrounded by old oaks, and enormous chesnut-trecs, 
whose fruits afforded nourishment to a large number of 
cattle; there was, at the bottom of it, a cavern, into which 
it was possible to descend more than two hundred paces, 
although with some difficulty. This aperture was consi- 
dered as the ancient crater, which, during a long time, 
had ejected a prodigious quantity of bituminous matter, 
and laid waste a considerable part of the surrounding 
country. 

The eruptions which have taken place before the pre- 
sent time, may be divided into ancient and modern. Be- 
rosus, Polybius, Strabo, Diodorus, and Vitruvius, have 
mentioned some of the first. Vesuvius, under the reign 
is of Trajan, became famous by the death of Pliny: there 
no doubt that eruptions were less frequent from that me- 
morable period till the year 1139, when, after a consider- 
able eruption, Vesuvius became tranquil, and remained 
so during nearly five centuries. This long interval of 
repose effaced the remembrance of former disasters: the 
infabitants of the neighbourhood flattered themselves 
that the inflammable matter was exhausted, and cultivated 
all the surrounding land, which, by its fertility, becaine 
the garden of the country. But, in the course of time, 
they were deceived in their hopes. In 1631, during six 
months, continual roarings were heard to proceed from 
the mountain, and several earthquakes were experienced. 
In December there was a terrible eruption of fire, which, 
at first, caused to explode a part of the mountain. Water, 
cinders, stones, and fire, were afterwards ejected from the 
crater, and the lava overflowed a space of country, extend- 
ing nearly to the sea side, of more than seven miles in 
breadth, and caused to perish above four thousand per- 
sons." 

The mountain, after this eruption, was much less ele- 
vated tlian before. Having remained undisturbed during 





® The reader may judge of the violence of this eruption by 
the following account, which I have taken from No. 21 of the 
Philosophical Transactions, for the year 1666. It was com- 
municated by Captain William Badily. The Gth of December, 
1631, being at anchor in the gulf of Valo, in the Archipelago, 
towards six o’clock in the evening, a shower of sand and 
ashes began to descend upon us, and continued to do so till 
two o'clock in the merning. The deck was then covered with 
a layer two inches thick; we scraped it away with shovels, 
the way in which we had, the day befere, removed the snow; 
there was no wind at the time that these ashes fell. Ashower 
of the same description was also poured down upon some 
vessels, then at five leagues’ distance from us, which were 
coming from Saint Jean d’Acre to our port. We compared 
the ashes that fell in these different places, and they were of 
the same nature. . 

N.B. This rain of ashes‘proceeded from the eruption of 
Vesuvius, mentioned above 


twenty-nine years, it again began to burn in 1660, and 
entirely filled with lava the immense cavity formed in 
1631, within which, after several smaller eruptions, a new 
mountain arose in 1685. 

In 1707, all the inhabitants of the country around, and 
of the city of Naples, were thrown into alarm by frequent 
explosions and concussions, and by the fire which again 
burst forth from the summit of the mountain. An enor- 
mous quantity of ashes, violently ejected from the crater, 
filled all the atmosphere, and darkened the sun, during a 
whole day. Fortunately, these frightful appearances were 
followed by no fatal effects, and the mountain again be- 
came tranquil. 

In 1724 the quantity of ashes and stones thrown from 
the mountain was so great, that it filled all the space be- 
tween the uld and the new mountain. 

In 1730 there was a new eruption of Vesuvius, which, 
though inconsiderable, compared with the last, gave rise 
to much apprehension. 

During the month of May of this year, 1737, the moun- 
tain was never tranquil: sometimes it ejected smoke, at 
others, burning stones, which fell upon its surface. From 
the 16th to the 19th, hollow, subterrancan sounds were 
continually heard. 

On the 19th, the summit of the mountain was involved 
in thick black clouds, and fire was seen to issue from it. 
On the same day, noises, like the roaring of thunder, were 
heard to proceed from it, which cuntinued to become more 
frequent towards evening, and in the course of the night. 
The mountain then discharged a very thick smoke, inter- 
mixed with ashes and stones, and the adjacent country 
was ayitated by some slight concussions. 

On Monday the 20th, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
the mountain experienced so violent an explosion, that the 
shock was perceptible to the distance of more than twelve 
miles round. A black smoke, accompanied with vshes, 
rose suddenly into the air, and assumed the form of seve- 
ral vast undulating globes, which dilated in proportion as 
they became more distant frum the crater. The explo- 
sions continued to be very violent and frequent all day, 
and stones of an enormous size were thrown to the height 
of v mile, in the midst of clouds of smoke and ashes. 

At eight o'clock in the evening, whilst the concussions 
and dreadful roarings continued, a new chasm was opened 
in the mountain, upon the first plain, at a mile’s distance 
from the summit, and there issued from it a vast torrent 
of fire; from that moment, all the southern part of the 
mountain appeared to be involved in flames. The torrent 
flowed into the plain below, which is more than a mile 
long, and nearly four miles broad. Soon afterwards. it 
extended nearly a mile further, and at four o'clock in the 
morning reached the extremity of the plain, and the foot 
of the small elevation on the southern declivity of the 
mountain. But, as these eminences are composed of 
steep rocks, the greatest part of the torrent flowed into the 
spaces between them, traversed two small valleys, and fell, 
in two streams, into the other plain which forms the base 
of the mountain. After having been again united here, it 
divided itself into four branches, one of which stopped in 
the middle of the road Jeading to Torre del Greco, at the 





distance of a mile and a half from that village; the second 
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flowed into a large valley ; the third continued ‘its course 
as far as Torre del Greco, which stands near the sea coast; 
and the fourth to a place at a short distance from the new 
crater. 

The torrent, which flowed through the valley, arrived 
at tte space of ground between the church of the Carmel- 
ites and that of the Souls in Purgatory, at four o'clock in 
the morning. The matter composing fit had the consist- 
ency of melted lead, and its progress was at the rate of 
four miles an hour. This degree of velocity was extraor- 
dinary, since it was thought surprising, that in the erup- 
tion of 1618, the lava had advanced sixty paces in an hour. 

The torrent, which flowed behind the convent of the 
Carmelites, entered the church, after having set fire to the 
small door; it aiso penctrated through the windows of the 
vestry, and of two other apartments: it burned the win- 
dows of the refectory ; and the glass vessels upon the ta- 
bles were reduced to paste, by the violence of the fire. 
Sixteen days afterwards, the lava was still warm and very 
hard ; it was, however, found possible to break it. 

A bit of glass, fixed at the end of a stick, and placed 
near this matter, was reduced to paste in four minutes; 
under the mass of the torrent, frequent rumblings were 
heard, which made the church tremble. There were, upon 
its surface, several small crevices, through which issued a 
smoke, that diffused an odour like that of sulphur mixed 
with sea water, and the stones around were covered with 
saline sublimations. Pieces of iron, introduced in these 
clefts, were drawn out damp; but paper, placed there, 
seemed to become hard and dry. 

At the same time that the new crater was opened, 
that at the summit emitted a vast quantity ef burning 
matter, which, dividing itself into several torrents and 
currents, directed its course, partly towards Salvadora, 
and partly towards Ovtajano. Burning stones, involved 
in clouds of thick smoke, were also ejected from the top of 
the mountain; this phenomenon was accompanied by fre- 
quent peals of thunder, and flashes of lightning. 

The eruption of burning matter lasted till the following 
Tuesday; upon that day it was discontinued, and the 
thunder and lightning ceased ; but a south-west wind be- 
gan to blow with violence, and transported the ashes in 
great quantities to the extremites of the kingdom. In 
some places they were very fine, in others, as coarse as 
gravel. Showers, not only of ashes, but of pumice stones, 
and stones of other kinds, were experienced in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vesuvius. 

The fury of the voleano was somewhat appeased on 
Tuesday evening; on the following Sunday, the flames 
were hardly visible at the upper crater, and on Monday 
there was nothing to be seen there but smoke and ashes, 
It began to rain abundantly on that day, and continued 
to do so during Tuesday, and several days following. 
The eruptions have always been succeeded by rains. 

The damage occasioned in the neighbourhood by this 
eruption of tire and ashes is incredible. At Ottajano, 
d at four or five miles’ distance from Vesuvius, the 


urate 
aaaal was covered with a layer of ashes, four palms in 
thickn ss. All the trees were burnt, the inhabitants were 
thrown into the utmost terror and consternation, and 
many houses fell under the weight of ashes and stones. 








he Whtlanthroptst. 
. LETTERS OF A LITERARY DEVOTEE, 





No. Ih—-ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


« Vengeance is mine; Iwill repay, saith the Lord.” 


After a long interval, I again find opportunity to volun- 
teer 2 few thoughts on this momentous topic. The casual, 
the slight, but serious communications of individuals, and 
the agitation in converse, may at length lead to the re- 
cognition by governments of a great moral truth, long 
hidden under the mass of ignorance and prejudice, a truth 


among the many which time more and more unfolds to 
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human observation ; and I am satisfied that the day will 
come when the punishment of death will be generally 
deemed an unwarrantable and presumptuous interference 
with the prerogative of the Creator. 

The consideration of the leading features of human 
policy, the institutions or customs of a country, must be 
pressed upon us; for what inducement could we have to 
call in question the propriety of those things which have 
been sanctioned by the whole world, backed by the weight 
of antiquity, and consolidated by the lapse of ages? it 
may seer a bold speculation to set aside those circum- 
stances, but it is necessary, and will be advantageous to 
seek the naked truth; for truth, ultimately, is always con- 
sistent with the happiness and well-being of society. It 
will be acknowledged, that in a Christian community, the 
foundation of all law ought to be the will of God,* as ma- 
nifested in the institutions of the gospel. Had Christian 
legislators sufficiently considered this, and disregarded the 
miserable doctrine of expediency, laws, and with them, 
the people, would have been greatly exalted, and different 
in many respects from what we find them; but what 
could be expected when the mental darkness in which the 
world was involved was such, that Christians could not 
agree which was that course wherein ‘‘the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, should not err?” As knowledge, begun in 
early life by education, and enlarged afterwards by culti- 
vation and literature, gains a more extended footing, it 
chases the darkness, the superstition, the ignorance, the 
prejudices of past ages, progressively away: imbued with 
knowledge, the mind comes to the search of hidden truths 
with the best of all concomitants—light. This light, we 
have reason to believe, is steadily advancing among the 
whole human race: in our own government it is exempli- 
fied by those liberal views which have lately obtained, and 
have given such satisfaction, perhaps, in degree, as an 
earnest of better things; nor is it less apparent else- 
where ;—but this is digressive. Our inquiry is into the 
propriety of capital punishment among a Christian peopie, 
and to grapple effectually with the matter, let us suppose 
a case, whose bearings shall comprise the question. 

If, in wandering through some solitary path, I meet a 
man who is a robber and a murderer, no matter whether he 
be the most ignorant and brutal character, or whether he 
moves in a more respectable rank ; immaterial is it whe- 
ther his motives be revengeful or mercenary,—my death 
is inevitable, unless, in this dilemma, by anticipating his 
design, I inflict on him the fate he had intended for me. 
Now, I confess, I dare not preserve life by this alter. 
native. There are many, no doubt, who would urge, that 
self-preservation is the first law of nature; that necessity 
has no law, and so forth; good reasons, so far as they go, 
but not sufficient. Be it remembered, that among Chris- 
tians, the preservation of the soul is a superior object to 
the preservation of self, and the disobedience of one does 
not suspend the obligation of another to the Divine com- 
mand—* Thou shalt not kill.” He who looketh on all 
with an equal eye, hath taught that it is better to suffer than 
to inflict evil; and surely the untimely death of a mur- 
derer must be a sore evil. Does the reader believe, then, 
that any thing could justify him in taking the life of a 
fellow-creature, short of a Divine command or permis- 
sion? which he will find difficult to produce from the 
words or tenor of the gospel: if not, it must follow, that 
in our religion there is no such thing as justifiable homi- 
cide, nor any authority from the great Author of life for 
capital punishment. It will not avail to say that the exe- 
cution of one criminal may possibly save the life not only 
of one, but the lives of an indefinite number of innocent 
persons, which, it ever it does, though very doubtful, does 
not touch on the propriety of the thing itself; other means, 
less sanguinary, might be quite as efficacious: nor do I 
see how the present penal system can be prevented from 
grounding on the doctrine of expediency. Oh, the shift- 
ing sands of expediency! how abhorrent to the unchange- 
able spirit of truth! how alien to that humble dependence 


* See Paley. 














on the Rock of Ages, whose unerring wisdom is surely a 
better guide than our own understandings ! Expediency ; 
is it not a distrust of Providence? a paltry subterfuge 
in place of truth? a doing of evil that may come ? 
Small indeed must be the faith of those who uphold the 
doctrine of expediency. 

If in a school, where many children are gathered toge- 
ther, and they, being under the control of the master, make 
laws amongst themselves, and go so far as to expel an 
offender, do they not trench upon the prerogative of the 
master? or can they plead expediency on their behalf? 
A master is supposed to have undoubted rule and cogni- 
zance of all within his school, and never delegates the 
power of expulsion to the hands or the judgment of his 
pupils. But, oh! how immeasurable is the distance be- 
tween man and his Creator !—we are less than children; 
He, more than master, seeing all that ever passes amongst 
us, and as no crime can be hidden, so none can escape 
punishment. 

I have not attempted to extenuate the deep atrocity of 
murder, nor do I even say that a murderer is undeserving 
of an ignominious death ; but his offence is two-fold,— 
against God and against society; and while the latter 
justly confine and punish with bonds, it is of eterna 
pertance that that time, wherein his peace with God 
be made, should not be shortened by his fellow man. A 
that I have laboured to show is this,—that the punish- 
ment of death is too awful to be lodged in the hands of 
man, and that the extinction of life belongs exclusively to 
Him who gave it. : 


Scientific Wecords. , 
NEWLY-DISCOVERED ISLAND. 


——— 

We copy the following account of the discovery of a 
New island in the Southern Ocean, from the last 
received from New South Wales. The merit of this dis- 
covery rests with Captain Hunter, of the Donna Carmelita, 
and from the logbook of that ship we copy the following 
interesting account ; 

July 29.—Fine clear weather, carrying all possible sail. 
At 11h. 30m. p. m. saw the land bearing S. W. by W. 
distance six miles; up courses and shortened sail to the 
top-sails, and stood towards it at daylight ; fresh breezes, s 
the land discovered proved to be an island. At three 
p- m. close in under the lee of it, observed a number of fish- 
ing canoes to leeward, which were flying for the shore 
with all possible despatch : bore down and intercepted one 
of them; with a great deal of persuasion got one of the 
= to come on board, when I presented him with a 

atchet and a piece of white cloth, which pleased him 
much, as he showed it to all the canoes about the ship, and 
after that we did not want for visitors. About this time a 
chief came on board, and on my making signs that we 
wanted refreshments, he sent all the canoes on shore, and 
staid himself on board with a few others. 

At 11, so close in shore, armed and manned the cutter, 
and despatched her on shore in charge of the first officer 
ond our friend the chief, keeping another on board as a 

ostage. 

Atone, p.m. che canoes returned from shore, to the 
number of thirty, laden with hogs, yams, plantains, &c. 
and traded with the greatest honesty for iron hoops, nails, 
&c. They seemed to be very expert swimmers, as they 
often got their canoes overturned, but it never incommoded 
them, for they soon put them to rights. They are about 
the colour of Malays, but have more of the European 
features. The canoes are very handsome, not unlike those 
of Ceylon, and ornamented with shells. 

At four p. m. the cutter returned from the shore, having 
on board twelve hogs, a great quantity of yams and tro- 
pical fruits of all kinds. 

The following is the chief officer’s report of the Island 
of Onacuse, or Hunter’s Island : 

At one p. m. got close in shore; the native desired us 
not to pull in shore, when we observed a great conceurse 
of people assembled on a bluff point of land. The surf 
being pretty high, we landed opposite the people. The 
native in the cutter pointed out the King (Fuuafooah) and 
the monarch, with his attendants, came round, and seated 
himself close to the boat, when the native desired me to 
walk towards the King. I thought it bestto go unarmed, 
as it would make them have more confidence in us; most 
of them were armed with clubs, with short round heads, 
and some with spears, from twenty-four to forty feet long, 
and a few were much longer. A great many women, 
numbers of whom carried-two spears, were present. I 
was desired to sit down close to the King, and after making 
my obeisance, presented him with a white shirt, putting it 




















on him. I likewise gave the same to his brother; both 
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seemed highly pleased, and in return made a present of a 
, & basket of yams, and bananahs and cocoa nuts. 
sitting some time, I made the King a present of a 
looking-glass, which seemed to surprise them greatly: 
it went from the King to the Queen, and from her all 
round, every one taking a look at it, and then touching 
the crown of their heads with it; and the same ceremony 
was performed with every little present made them. The 
King took a shell from his neck, and gave it me; I then 
made signs if there was any water to be had; they said 
Howtow, and pointed among the hills. I expressed a 
wish to go and see the watering-place ; the King got up 
and desired me to follow, with our friend the native. I 
took the ter and four men armed, in case of acci- 
dent. The King had gone by a shorter route over the 
hill; however, I soon found it was not the watering-place 
they were taking us to, for we found ourselves on the 
beach, not far fiom the boat, in a kind or cone, with a 
smooth beach, where we saw his Majesty seated with all 
his attendants, and I was requested to sit down opposite 
to:him on the ground, which I accordingly did. The beach 
was marked out into apartments by rows of stones. The 
we were ordered on one side, but only for a short 
when they all crowded round us, and were particu- 
looking at our shocs and buttons, but were very 

civil. Shortly after the King’s mother came down, an 
elderly woman, about fifty, the King himself seemed 
about thirty, his Queen about twenty, stout and good 
looking, and was the only one that bad part of her bosom 
cov She was a very fine figure, her teeth perfectly 
even, and very clean, All the women and men had their 
little fingers cut off by the second joint on the left hand, 
and the women had their cheek bones perforated, and the 
blood smeared round about an inch. Some of them were 
with a red colour, especially in their arms, mostly 

in circles about an inch round; they were uncommonly 
civil, and did not seem at all bashful. The signal being 
made from the ship for us, I expressed a wish to go on 
board, and his Majesty expressed a wish to gojalso, which, 
as he would not take canoes to bring him back, I declined. 
I left a ram and an ewe with the King, for the benefit of 
future navigators, and made signs to the natives not to kill 
them. The women were all naked, excepting a small 
eovering round the body ; and the men mostly wore a kind 
of mat round their bodies, with leaves of trees woven into 
them, like a Highlander’s kilt. The island was entirely 
composed of lava, in some a almost a metal. It lies 
in the lat. of 15. 31. S. and long, 176. 11. E. by sun and 
moon, brought up by chronometer for four days previous. 











MECHANICAL PARADOX. 
—_— 
TO. THE EDITOR. 

Sing—Your correspondent 4. B,J. still contends the 
the force of steam, on the piston of a steam-engine, is 
not a constant force. He has indeed partly agreed that it is 
a0; but there are extreme cases, he thinks, where that theory 
fails. In all practical cases, it is true; the limits I pointed 
out in my last remarks on this subject. Mechanics (nay even 
4. B. T.) assert that the pressure upon the piston is a certain 
number of pounds (as 10, for instance) on a square inch, and 
that this power produces a certain effect. If we be allowed 
te say that the force of the steam, acting upon the piston, is 
equivalent to a weight of 10lb. on a square inch, do we not 
mean by the expression that the piston is constantly and uni- 
Sormly pressed with a force of 10lb. on a square inch, and that 
it is this pressure which moves the machine? If not, what 
do we mean?—It may be argued, perhaps, that the velocity 
of the piston is not uniform, throughout the whole of a single 
stroke; but the mean force surely remains the same, and, if 
the steam be kept at the same temperature, the force pro- 
ducing each succeeding stroke will bethesame. The force 
then that moves a steam-carriage is a constant force; and I 
have no need to argue with so able a philosopher as 4. B. 7. 
to convince him that a constant force, in every case, produces 
an accelerated motion, This is the point on which the dis- 
pute hinges; and when it is once shown that the force which 
impels a steam-carriage is a constant force, the dispute is at an 
end; and the theory advanced by A. B. T. is, in that case, 
necessarily erroneous. Let us suppose, for an instant, that 
the force is not constant; and, first, let itdecrease uniformly; 
fn this case, as there isa constant opposing force, arising from 
friction and the weight to be moved, would not the engine 
move continually slower, and at length stop? On the con- 
trary, if the power increased uniformly, the carriage would 
never be made to move uniformly. But the carriage, after a 
very short period, does. move uniformly; therefore, the force, 
ee moving power, is constant. The following elucidation is 
from Bossut:—* Supposons donc qu’on ait caleulé Yequilibre 
@une machine, cest-adire, la proportion qui doit se trouver 
entre la puissance et la resistance, pour que la machine, 
actuellement en repos, soit préte a prendre du mouvement, 
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sion vient & augmenter l'une de ecs deux forces. Imaginons 
quwon augmente la puissance; le mouvement naitra peu 4 
peu, et s’accélérera par degrés. Cette accélération durera 
tant que la puissance sera plus forte que la resistance. Mais 
si, par quelque cause que ce soit, la puissance vient A dimi- 
nuer, ou que Ja puissance, demeurant la méme, Ia resistance 
vienne & augmenter, l’accélération diminuera; et lorsque la 
puissance et la resistance auront les valeurs simplement 
requises pour l’équilibre, le mouvement deviendra uniforme; 
il demeurera tel en vertu de l'inertie de la matiére; Ja puis- 
sance ne fera plus & chaque instant que combattre les coups 
sans cesse renaissans de la resistance.”—See Considerations 
mathematiques et physiques sur les Machines en t. 

The following is from Art. 907, Maclaurin’s Fluxions :— 
‘In any engine, the proportion of the power to the weight, 
when the balance each other, is found by supposing the en- 
gine to move, and reducing their velocities to the respective 
directions in which they act; for the inverse ratio of those 
velocities is that of the power to the weight, according to 
the general principles of mechanics. But it is of use to de- 
termine likewise the proportion they ought to bear to each 
other, that, when the power prevails, und the engine is in 
motion, it may produce the greatest effect In a given time. 
When the power prevails, the weight moves at first with an 
accelerated motion; and, when the velocity of the power is 
invariable, its action upon the weight decreases, while the 
velocity of the weight increases. Thus the action of a 
stream of water or air upon a wheel is to be estimated 
from the excess of the velocity of the fluid above the velocity 
of the part of the engine which its strikes, or their relative 
velocity only. The motion of the engine ceases to be acce- 
terated when the relative velocity is so far diminished, that 
the action of the power becomes equal to the resistance of 
the engine, arising from the gravity of the matter that is 
elevated by it, and from friction; for when these balance 
each other, the engine proceeds with the uniform motion 
it bas acquired.” 

What 4. B. T. has advanced about the crank is not com- 
prehensible by me; his reasoning is a little too fine. My 
opinion is, that the theorems and tables, in Mr. Silvester’s 
report, are rnvg; that they are founded on scientific princi- 
ples; and that they will ultimately be found to agree with 
experiment, which is the true test of every theory, that ever 
has, or ever will be, advanced.—Y ours, very respectfully, 

ABG 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sirn.—Your correspondent, C. C. E. has accounted for the 
origin of the singular mistakes, into which the author of 
the report has fallen, in a manner, which, however speci- 
ous it may be, altogether fails toremove them. A stronger 
instance could hardly be produced of the truth of the observa- 
tion, that it is unwise even in the most skilful mathematician 
to rely';wholly upon calculations without a reference to expe- 
riment and analogy. The consideration, that the results are 
totally repugnant to the known laws of mechanics, ought to 
have induced a suspicion that the reasoning was incorrect. 
The notion ef the sum of the sines appears to have been bor- 
rowed from the theory of the overshot water-wheel, which is 
in no way applicable to the crank; the power is there equally 
and constantly diffused over the semi-circumference of the 
wheel; whereas in the steam-engine, the expenditure of 
power is in proportion to the verse sine of the arc described 
by the crank. The manner in which the lever is supposed to 
act is equally erroneous, though the true explanation is not 
quite obvious, and will require some illustration. 

The demonstration formerly given was adopted on account 
of its simplicity; a method more general and comprehensive, 
though not more correct, shall be prepared for the Kaleido- 
scope; inthe mean time let us inquire what are the true ex- 
pressions for the time and velocity. For this purpose let T = 
the power of traction, as before determined, which, till acer- 
tain velocity has been obtained, will be a constant force, 
W = the weight, R =the resistance of the inclined plane and 
the friction, V =the velocity, t= the time, and S= the 
space; then T—R = the moving force, and since both T and 


R are without inertia a will be the accelerating force; 
therefore v= 32 T—" tanavv=o1 T=", 
WwW Ww 


Ex.—Let W = 64,000 tb. T= 500 Tb. and R = 400 fb. then 
T—R = 100 th. V=1-20t, andVV=1-10S. If t=3 mi- 
nutess, V == feet in one second, which is sbout six miles an 
hour, and S == 10, V V = 810 feet = 270 yards in 3 minutes. 

From the expression, it would appear, that the velocity in- 
creases as the time, but then it is derived from the supposition, 
that T is a constant force. It has been abundantly shown, 
that as soon as the steam is drawn off faster, than the fire can 
supply it of the same power, T will be diminished; when it 
becomes only 400 Ib. or equal to R, the acceleration will cease, 
and the motion will become uniform.—yY ours, &c. 

A.B. T. 





MECHANICAL PARADOX, 

—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sirn,~—I now 33 a 
proceed to redeem my 
promise of giving a more 
general demonstration | 
of theprinciplesby which 
locomotive engines are 
governed. Let C be the 
common centre of the 
wheelana crank, CQ the 
crank, C F a radius of 
the wheel, F La portion 
of the rail, QML a line 
perpendicular tothe rail; 
then QC F may be con. 
sidered as a lever kept at 
rest by three forces, viz, 
by the pressure of the steam acting in the direction Q M L, 
the power of traction acting in the direction C M, and the 
friction of the rail at F; hence the lever C F L may be sub- 
stituted for it; and, since the forces are in equilibrium, C F 
is to F L as the pressure to the power of traction. The same 
proportion may be obtained in another manner, by substi- 
tuting the lever MC F for QC F; in which case, the power 
at Q will be to its effect upon the rail at F round as C F to 
CM; but, since the carriage is entirely drawn or impelled 
by the friction on the rail, the power of traction will be equal 
to the force exerted on the rail. A third mode of considering 
the question is, to suppose C fixed, and the weight to be 
drawn by a rope wound round the wheel, when it ise nt 
that the forces are in the proportion above determined ; 
but, since action and reaction are equal, and in opposite 
directions, it must be the same thing whether C or F be 
fixed. Now, C Mand FL are equal tothe sineof Aa. Let 
C Q=a, CF=b, P=the power of the piston, R==the resist- 
ance, x=A CQ, W=the weicht of the engine and waggons, 
V=the velocity, S==the space described, c=3.14150; then 


the power of traction Ps % 8!n- x 





the moving force—P:* Sin X__ py 


and, since P and R are without inertia, 


the accelerating force! Sinx RK 
bw Ww 


pra fluxion of the space described==b x flux.; but the 

fluxion of V V=the force into the fi 0 : na 

P.a.sinx.xfl Rbxfl uxioD of the #pace= 
an 


taking the fluents V v._P: & vers, . Ae Rbx ‘ 
WwW 


which taken between the limits of x==0 and xzxUne, be. 
comes V v-*##Pa_ Sn Rbe 
Ww 

If there be another piston, with a crank acting at right angles 
to the former, its foree=P. cos x, the fluent of which, be 
tween the same limits, will be of the same value; and, thero- 
fore, if P be now put for the pressure on both pistons, the 
expression need not be altered. 

When there is no acceleration of velocity, or when the re- 
sistance and power of traction are equal, 
4nPa — 2nRbe 

WwW Ww 





Os 


2Pa 
be 
if p be the pressure on the square Inch, and d the diameter e 


Or, 2Pa=Rbe and R = == the traction T. 


the pistons, the area of each = ed a , and P the preasure on 
been 2S2S 
whence T = pace the aame expreasion as was obtained 


in a former letter by a different process. 
But since 2 Pa==beT, and2be=S, 
we have VV = 2—R: § 

Ww 
To express the velocity in feet per second, we must multiply 
by 643, when we have V ¥ = 643 43+ s 


In the same manner we may obtain 
v= 32; T—R X time. 
W 


These expressions are obtained upon the supposition that 
P is a constant force; ultimately, it will vary inversely as the 
velocity, when the integration would be more difficult. 
Yours, &c. A. BT. 


——— ll 
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Woetry. 


MARY’S GRAVE. 
—>- 
Maidens, haste, and o’er her strew 
Roses fresh, and hare bells blue; 
Haste, each opening flow’ret seek, 
Funeral blossom, fuir and meek; 
Violet of the lowly vale, 
Rosemary, and lily pale, 
Myrtle leaf, of emerald hue, 
Starry jessamine, bright with dew, 
Haste, and bring each “ herb o’ grace,” 
And strew o'er Mary’s resting-place. 
Now the yelling storm is o'er, 
Now despair can rend no more; 
Lover false, or friend unkind, 
Rack no more the tortur’d mind: 
Now, oblivion’s pallet prest, 
» Now, the broken heart has rest, * 
Past affliction’s stormy hour, 
Past the tyrant’s reign of power; 
Now the weeping captive free 
Holds eternal jubilee. 
Hark! for on the midnight air 
Sound celestial voices clear: 
Hark! for soft the strain, and bland, 
As minstrelsy of scraph band! 
*Tis attending legions fair, 
Wafted on the viewless air; 
*Tis an angel choir that sings, 
Mark the waving of their wings; 
*Tis immortal spirits blest, 
Tis the choir of heaven confest! 





Dry those tears, and still the sigh, 
Dazzling bright is yon blue sky; 
And in that pure realm of light, 
Region of supreme delight, 
There, within that glorious place, 
Purchase of redeeming grace, 
Lives the loved, the lost, and mourned, 
Spotless bride for heaven adorned ; 
Rise nor press the dewy sod, 
Death has given ber back to God! 
Liverpool. 





THE MANCHESTER BUBBLE, 

Written on reading in the newspapers that a project was on foot 
Jor converting Manchester into a seaport, by cutting a canal 
Srom the Irish Sea, at the mouth of the Dee, direct to Man 
chester. 

From the papers to-day, 
1 perceive with dismay, 
That our neighbours a project have hit on, 
By which it is clear, 
That their town, in a year, 
Will become the “ metropolis” of Britain 


These Lords of the shuttle, 
By a process most subtle, 
A canal mean to cut from the ocean, 
And the great Lrish Sea 
They'll “ unite with the DEE,” 
But it's Fiddle-de-Dex* I've a notion. 
Liverpool. (7 
* Our correspondent has omitte ] to inform ua of the site of 
the Fiddle-de-Dee; which we presume to be some tributary 
bramch of its classical namesake. 
SE ED 


PROPHECY ON THE MANCHESTER HUMBUG. 
——_>- 

When the ass with the dolphin shall play— 

And when the whale shall belp to make hay — 





America, then thy flag shall be seen . 
Proudly floating o’er Ardwick-green ; 
And the Infirmary poo] shall be 
Crowded with barques from the Zuyder Zee; 
And Manchester swell with portly pride, 
While Liverpool] mourns her forsaken tide. 

But while the ass on the land shall bray, 
And while 'in the sea the dolphin play, 
And while the whale shall contented keep 
Where he is placed in his native deep, 
May Manchester keep to the jenny and mule, 
And not be attempting to play the fool— 
She's in her right place with her cotton skips, 
And let Liverpool boast of her docks and her ships. 

BOW-WOW. 
PORT OF MANCHESTER. 
i 

“There happening throughout the whole kingdom of 
Bohemia to be no sezport town whatever.” 

‘Tow the deuce should there, Trim?” cried ny uncle 
Toby; “for Bohewia being totally inland, it could have 
happened no otherwise.” 

“It might,” said Trim, “ if it had pleased God.” 

** I believe not,” replicd my uncle Toby, after some pause; 
“for being iniand,usIsaid, © * * * Bohemiacould 
not Lave been propelled to the sea, without ceasing to be 
Bohemia; nor could the sea, o1 the other hand, have come 
up to Bohemia, without overflowing a great part of Germany, 
and destroying miitlions of unfortunate inhabitants, who 
could make no defence against it.” 

“* Scandalous !” cried ‘Trim. Tristram Shandy. 


Hail to the Fuzzies! in wisdom advancing, 
Honour and praise to their Mars in the Chair; 
Biess ev’ry bright thought from such crania glancing; 
Lord! how they make the poor Dicky Sams stare: 
Cotton twist spinners, 
Haste, swallow your dinners, 
Then “stretch your long arms,” dig a trench to the Dee: 
Canal undertakers, 
Port drinkers, port inakers, 
Reap the fruits of your enterprise and industry. 


Woe to old Liverpool ! woe'to her riggers! 
Woe to her fishwives, who “ codling” do cry 
Woe to her warehouses! woe to their jiggers! 
Woe to her sailors, who shipless must die! 
Prince’s and George’s dock, 
Get you both round the rock; 
Open your gates to the “‘ Ship Canal Co.” 
Custom-house officers, 
If you're philosophers, 
Haste ye to Manchester ! “‘ Europe’s depét !” 


“‘ Northern metropolis !"—*« Mighty emporium !” 
Cast froin your smoky phiz ominous frowns. 
Your sages are Nestors; we'll honour and glory ‘em, 
If they but spare us—the humblest of towns. 
Manchester Solomons, 
Pity our hollow moans! 
Fuz-Lords! to us, Lords! oh, grant this short prayer : 
Let your plans fade away ! 
Take not our trade away ! 
Peterloo conqucrors, list our despair! 
ON. 

















MANCHESTER versus LIVERPOOL. 


——_—— 

Since the grand project of Messrs. Moonshine end 
Company, to build one hundred cotton factories in Li- 
verpool, appeared in the Kulicdoscope, we have heard, 
that in consequence of the probability that the project 
will be realised, of which no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained, the projected railercad between Liverpool 
and Manchester must necessarily be abandoned, as alto. 
gether uscless, when the home and foreign trade of the 
latter is annihilated. We have been told, but we 
do not pledge ourselves to-the fact, that proposals are 
about to be made to an ingenious mechanic in the 
United States, to come over to this country to assist 
in carrying this great scheme into execution. This mo- 
dern Archimedes has hit upon a contrivance, whereby 
buildings of any size may be bodily removed from one 
situation to another, hen so much as displacing a 
single brick. As it is presumed that the Manchester 
cotton-factories will be reduced in value to almost nething, 
in consequence of Liverpoul becoming the northern em- 
orium of commerce and manufacture, our new Joint 
tock Cotton.factory Company may purchase them for 
an old song, and have them removed by the aforesaid 
American mechanic. 

Whilst these wise precautions are taking by the Liver- 
polians, the Mancunians, we understand, are not idle. It 


gested. This is, to employ the new patent slip, on which 
a vessel being fioated, may be dragged on shore high and 
dry, to be repaired. ‘This will supersede the canal, as the 
merchant ships, on arriving at the mouth of the Dee, will 
be passed into the patent slip, and dragged on shore, when 
the aforesaid slip, ship, cargo, and crew, being yoked to a 
perpen: ew five hundred horses’ power, by means of 
a rail road, will scamper from the Dee to the northern em- 
porium, in two hours, more or less. 


Shipped, (by the power of Steam) in good orde 
and condition, by Simon Simple, Lilliput, Ass, & Co. ia 
and upon the good Ship called the Whale and Leviathan, 
whereof John Miracle Brobdignag is master, for this: 

sent. voyage, now riding at anchor on Kersall Moor 

Dock, in the port of Manchester, and bound for Utopia, 
One Street, consisting of 30 Cotton Factories, and contains 
ing 200,000 Jennies, and 80,000 Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, all marked with the small pox, which are to be de- 
livered at the aforesaid port of Utopia, in like good order 
and condition (the dan of theseas, canals, and naviga- 
tion, terrestrial or aérial, of whatsoever nature or i 










cepted) unto Mesers. Wildgoose, Ninny, Eccentric, 
or to their assigns, they. paying freight for the said 
at the rate of one pound per brick (Georgium Sidus Cur.’ 
rency) with primage 130 per cent. In witness wl 
the master or purser of the said ship hath subscribed to 
one bill of lading, half of which being accomplished, the 
other half to stand void; and so luck send the good 
ship to her desired port in safety. Dated in Manchester, 
this 1st April, 1826. 
Contents too wel) known to © 
JOHN MIRACLE BROBDIGNAG, 
This day is published, 

HE LIVER, or GRUMBLER, No. VII, con- 

taining Eleven Letters on.the following subjects >— 
Silk Dyers and Manufacturers, Tanners.and ther Deal. 
ers—Windmills—Outlandish Names of Places—Watchmen— 
ona a eS = Poor—Fire-bdells and 





. ’ 


ON SALE, 
Vol. I, II, III, IV, of the KALEIDOSCOPE, with a copious 
Index to each; Price, in boards, Sixteen Shillings; to be had 
of all the Agents. f ° rt 

The following detached Publication may also be had of 
the same publishers. : 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS upon the EDUCATION of 
the PEOPLE, addressed to the Working Classes and their 
Employers, by HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. M. P.F. R.S. Price 
Sixpen (One concern.) 
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Che Beauties of Chess. 
‘* Ludimus effigiem belli”... .cceesese ViIDAe 


—>— 
SOLUTION TO GAME XXXII. 


White. B 
1 ee comet 8 9 1 King...... E—8 
2 Bishop ....D—8 


2 Queen .... D—8-4 
3 Castle .,...F—8-+4- 3 Castle ....F—8 


4 Kuight,,...G—7--MareE. 











[No. xxxm11.] 
The white to move, and to give chcckmate in five moves 


‘ Black. 
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is a mooted point with them, whether they shall cut the 
grand canal, or adopt another plan which has been sug- 
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THE KISS, DEAR MAID. 


THE WORDS BY LORD BYRON—THE MUSIC BY MR. SAMUEL SMITH, OF MANCHESTER. 











“ne < ver part from mine, 


The part - ing glance that 





Messe forte 


Till 


fondly gleams An 


e - qual love 


_ eye - lids streams, Can weep no charms in _ 


ad kb. 


Uask no pledge to make me blest, 
‘ In gazing when alone; 
Nor one memorial for a breast, 
Whose thoughts are all thy own. 


kiss, dead have left, | Shall 


hap- pier hours re - - store the gift, 


aes 
may 


DA CAPO. 


By day or night, in weal or woe, 
That heart, no longer free, 

Must bear the love it cannot show, 
And silent ache for thee. 


un 





tear that from the 


’ 





The kiss, &c. 





Wibe la Bagatelle. 


loy one part of this life in serious and important 

is pet inh rhe another in mere amuse- 
Joun Locke. 

“ There is atime to laugh and a time to weep."=—SOLOMON. 


> 


SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS, &c. IN OUR LAST. 


87. ing-glass. 38. Fox. 39. Carpet. 40. G-o-ld 
(Gold) 41. R-u-shy (Rushy.) 42. R-u-e ( Bue.) 
- 43. Because he has many neighs (nays. ) 

%4. Because he is full of payers (pears. y 

45. K-ale-i-do-scope. 


“* In order to 
eccupat 








NEW CONUNDRUMS, &c. 
BY FUN. 
46. My first is the name of a tree, 


One hundred times twenty my second, 


My sind and my fourth when you see, 
ou will say t 
My last I can prove without doubt 
To be a fam’d river transposed, 
M y whole I would have you find out, 


ey are both under reckon’d. 


Tis the name of a town well disposed. 


47. My first is two-thirds of a prevalent sin, 


My second revers'd is a Parson’s d . 


My third is com 


'y whole is the name of a town you 


of an element cheap, 
will eee, 





BY SOME STAFFORDSHIRE FRIENDS. 

48, Although my first is often trampled on by my 
second, yet it gives him a title to my whole, which he 
would not willingly resign. 

49. My second is what a governess tells my first to do, 
but my whole she would correct her pupil for doing. 


BY W. 58. E. 
50. Why do company going to the launch on Saturday 


resemble the packet? = 

51. Why is a man relating a story like a letter of the 
alphabet writing ? ; 

52. When I see a beautiful peung ladys why do I re- 
semble one of the alphabet in a blaze 


I 


Ay 
iz 
3 
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rete, 
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“4% Mr. Mgpwin says, in his own Tug Fact. Mr. Mepwin’s Lorp Byron. Tae Fact. 
‘ o 
Advertisements. person, ‘LordByron, however,took Lord Byron went out riding 
This day is published, dedicated by permission to the King, ‘I cannot resist presenting it will hardly be believed, | his ride, as usual, two days one day (not two days) after. 
in one - ume, octavo, price 148. with Tables and Biogra- | the public with a drinking but it is true, that this drink- | after.’—p. 381. 
phical Chart, 4 . | 80ng, Composed one morning, ing song, which the writer can- ‘An order was issued for TheCountsGambadid “not 
Ppa TR i apg re era or perhaps one evening, after not resist “presenting the | themtoleavetheTuscanstates embark for Genoa;” they rode 
TRADE, &e, &c. By HENRY SMITHERS. our dinners. public with,” as being written | infourdays; andontheirem- to Lucca. This opportunity 
Sold by Thomas Kaye, Liverpool; Robinson and Bent, ** F'll the goblet again, for 1 by Lord Byron one morning, | barkation for Genea.’—p.382. may be taken of stating, that 
Manchester; Samuel Burton, Leadenhall-street, London ; never before or perhaps one evening (con- Count Peter Gamba, who is 
and all other Booksellers, “Felt the glow that now scientious alternative) after now in London, denies the ac- 
IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 2 gladdens my heart to its one of our dinners at Pisa, curacy of the statements re- 
~ ESTCOURT’S “REFINED INDIAN BLUE, core.” —pp. 193, 194. was presented to the public specting his familys; and de- 
\.. for rd atin and Pomity Linen. ia ye — just as far back as 1809. The clares that Lord Byron could 
process uliar: sown, e particles being there = - : 
tered as ompeunay minute, that they penetrate the thread pio . mesg | one * of = have uttered the conver- 
of the finest textured produce of the Loom, giving it that miscellanies, y Mr. sation imputed to him on that 
clear and brilliant whiteness so essential to the comfort and Hobhouse, to which Lord| Mr. Mepwin puteinLorp subject. 
ey: Ae oe It ys ape nog reaps A < Byron wasacontributor,under Byron’s mouth. 
linens, Ge, Of tnid by for penta, and & aay ehmae. Se the signature L.B. Ifthisbe| ‘Since Ihave been abroad Lord Byron did not “dine 
4 Vv. those who go voyages by sea, . 
Sree Oe eee atocld bp very particular im ordering thelt not sufficient to stamp the | I have received many civilities occasionally’ on board any 
lnundresses to use “S, Estcourt’s Refined Indian Blue,” as true character of these Con- | from theAmericans. Amongst American shipat Leghorne he 
none other will have the desired effect. It is yom solu- versations, perhaps the next | therest I was acquainted with breakfasted once on beard the 
ble, is used without treuble, and will be found even cheaper specimen may; it is, if pos- | a Captain of one of their fri- Constitution, frigate, 


than the trash offered as Stone Blues. 

It is sold by upwards of one thousand respectable Grocers 
and Oilmen jn the Metropolis and its environs; and in Li- 
verpool by Mr. Eastwood, Grocer, Dale-street, near the Ex- 
change; Messrs. Frodsham and Marrow, Pool-lane; | Mr 
Kelly, corner of Lord-street; Mr. Priestley, Druggist, White- 
chapel; Mr. Tetley, Perfumer, Church-street; Mrs. Walker, 
47, Mount-pleasant, and at the Mercury-office. 

Persons desirous of becoming Venders of the above (to 
whom a liberal allowance will be made) must apply to Wa. 
Smiru, Wholesale Portable Desk and Dressing-case Manufac- 
turer, 45, King-street, Snow-hill, London, sole Agent to the 


Factory. 





CHE. & POPULAR BOOKS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
1.7Q3HE ANECDOTE LIBRARY, consisting of 3000 
of the most curious Anecdotes in the English Lan- 


guage, price 10s. 6d. bound 
2. 


The VOCAL LIBRARY, containing Two Thousand 
Two Hundred of the most approved Songs of all descriptions, 


price 108. 6d. bound. 


3. The UNIVERSAL RECEIPT-BOOK, or a new collection 
of Five Thousand approved Receipts in all the Arts of Do- 
mestic Life. By C. MACKENZIE, 10s. 6d. bound. 

4. The HUNDRED WONDERS of the WORLD, described 
according to the latest and best Authorities, with 100 En- 
gravings. By C. C. CLARKE, price 10s. 6d. bound. 

5. The NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL WONDERS of the 
UNITED KINGDOM. By the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH, with 
60 Engravings, 3 vols. 158. half-bound 


6. The WONDERS of the 


HEAV ENS DISPLAYED, with 


fine caging: By C.C CLARKE, 10s. 6d, bound. 


7. St 


AW'S NATURE DISPLAYED, in the Heavens and 


upon the Barth, with 300 Engravings, 6 vols, £3 12s. boards. 

4. SHAW’S ATLAS OF NATURE, consisting of 100 folie 
Plates, with descriptions, price £2 5s. 

9. All the VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD, from Magel- 
lan, in 1420, to Freycinet, in 1420, with 80 Engravings. By 
&. PRIOR. Price 10s. 6d. bound. 

10. The UNIVERSAL TRAVELLER, being the substance 
of the best modern Travels in the Four Quarters of the 


World, with 100 Engravings. 


By S. PRIOR, 10s. 6d. bound. 


11. The RELIGIONS and RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES of 
all Nations fully described, with 100 curious Engravings. 
Hy the Kev. J. NIGHTINGALE, 10s. 6d. bound, 

12. WATKINS'S PORTABLE CYCLOPEDIA, or Diction- 
ary of all Arts and Sciences, revised and enlarged. By Dr. 
MITCHELL, with numerous Engravings, price 16s. bound. 

Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London; and 


to be bad of all Booksellers, 





Literature, Criticism, Ke. 
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WESTMINSTER REVIEW, NO. V. AND 


CAPTAIN 


MEDWIN. 


—- 


{ Concluded from our last.) 


Ma. Meowin’s Loup Byron. 


‘i wemember being at 
Hrighiton many years ago, and 
having great difficulty in mak- 
ing the land—-the wind blow- 
ing off the shore, and the tide 
setting out; crowds of people 
were collected on the beach to 
sce ue Mr. —— (I think he 
aid Hobhouse) was with me; 
and,” he added, “IT had 
creat difficulty insavinghim,”’ 
py. 1970, 171. 


Tur Fact. 

If the Conversation-writer 
had read the note to Lord By- 
ron’s lines written to comme- 
morate this exploit, he would 
not have framed this conver- 
sation in this way. 

In 1808 Lord Byron was 
swimming with the Hon. Mr. 
Lincoln Stanhope. Both of 
them were very nearly drown- 
ed; but Lord Byron did not 
touch Mr. Stanhope; he very 
judiciously kept aloof, but 
cried out to him to keep up his 
spirits. The bystanders sent 
in some boatmen with ropes 
tied round them, who at last 
dragged Lord Byron and his 
friendfrom the surf, and saved 
their lives. 


sible, more astonishing. 

*“ The leprosy of lust, 1dis- Who does not know that 
cover, too, is not mine. Thou this famous speech, which the 
tremblest—tis with age, then.’ Conversation-writer made his 
which I am accused of Lord Byron say was made in 
borrowing from Otway, was the OLp BAILEY—was uttered 
taken from the Old Bailey by “‘ Bailly,” the Mayor of Pa- 
proceedings. Some Judges ris, on his way tothescaffold? 
observed to the witness, That the real Lord Byron 
“Thou tremblest;” “’Tis should make so ludicrous a 
with cold, then,” was the re- blunder is murally impossible. 
ply.’—p. 209. Mr. Murray has already 

shown that Lord Byron could 
not have made this statement. 
For that Captain Medwin did 

“« My differences with Mur. not witness the deed alluded 
ray are not over. When hepur- to, and that the deed, when 
chased Cain, the two Foscari, inspected, was found to cen- 
and Sardinapalus, he sent me tain no such condition as that 
a deed which youmayremem- mentioned by the Conversa- 
ber witnessing. Well, after its tion writer. The publisher 
return to England, it was dis- was more sagacious than the 
covered that it contained a writer, and would not insert 
clause which had been introduced the passage in Italics which 
without my knowledge, a clause ineda stat tso easily 
by which I bound myself to offer contradicted, but hegavethem 
Mr. Murray all my future com- to Mr. Murray on that gentle- 
compositions.” —p, 258. man’s application, and it is to 

him that the public are in- 
debted for the detection of this 
fabrication. 





©“My second canto of | Theframerof the Conversa 

Childe Harold” was then tions does not seem to have 

published.’ ”—p. 323, recollected that the first and 

second canto of ‘*Childe Ha- 

rold” were published together, 

Mr. Mepwin says, in his own and never appeared separately. 

cTSONn, 

‘Her bodies accompanied Count Peter Gamba did not 

him to Greece, and his re- accompany Lord Byron’s re- 
mains to England.’ mains to England. 


‘It required all Lord By- The Counts Gamba were 
ron’s interest with the British never banished from the Sar- 
Envoy, as well as his own dinian States. 
guarantee, to protect the Gam- 
bas at Genoa. But his own 
house ceased at length to be 
an asylum for them; and they 
were banished the Sardinian 
states, a month before he sail- 
ed for Leghorn’—p. 361. 


Mr. Mepwin’s Lorp Braon. 

«** | have received, said he, §Thedock of hair sent by Mrs. 
from my sister, alock of Na- Leigh wasjusteight hairs, half 
poleon’s hair, which is of a an inch long, and all the hairs 
beautiful black” ’~-p. 361. wereeither white orof agrisly 

gray. 
Mr. MEpwIn in his own person, 

‘During the time that the Lord Byron's house at Pisa, 
examination was taking place on the occasion alluded to, was 
before the police, Lord Byron’s not beset by dragoons, nor by 
house was beset by the dra- anysoldiersor police-men, and 
goons belonging to Signor Ma- no attempt was made to force 
jor Mazi’s troop, who were on his doors. 
the point of forcing open the 
doors, but they were too weil 
guarded within to dread the 


gates, lying in the Leghorn 
Roads, and used eccasionally 
to dine on board the ship.” ’—~ 
p. 406. 

** Since you left us,” said 
Lord Byron, ‘I have seen Hob- 
house for a few days,” &¢.— 
p. 415. 


° 


It 1s impossible that bord 
Byron should have told Capt. 
Medwin that he had seen Mr. 
Hobhouse at the time alluded 
te; that is to say, in August, 
1822. Mr. Hobhouse did not 


arrive at Pisa, nor see Lord 
Byron, until the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1622, afterwhich time 
Captain Medwin, according to 
bis own statement, never saw 
Lord Byron, for. he arrived at 
Pisa on the 18th of August, 
and left it on the 28th ef that 
month; and, when Mr. Hob. 
house arrived at Pisa, Captain 
Medwin was gone. 








Correspondence. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
—_— 
TO THE BDITOR. 

Srr,—Your musical correspondent, ** Amateur,” in the 
Kaleidoscope of Jan. 18, has put his query or queries (for 
he desires, at first, ‘* to place a query,” and, in conclusion, 
begs you to “ insert his gueries”) in so loose a manner, 
that it is not easy to give to them very perspicuous answers. 
Moreover, ups any question of musical harmony, there 
is so much to be guid, especially considering how ‘‘ doctors 
differ,” that it would be unreasonable to expect you to 
devote, to a musical query, as much of a journal, profes- 
sedly intended for the general reader, as would be desirable 
to the musical amateur. To the query, ‘* Can there be a 
succession of discords ?” the simple answer will be, ** there 
can.” But Amateur will, perhaps, say,—What then be- 
comes of therule, that discord must be resolved in concord? 
(a rule which may not unworthily claim the attention of 
all your readers, musical, or not.) Here it can only be an- 
swered—if not going into length—that musical license is 
very extensive, but should be employed only by the 
thorough musician! The fact, however, is, as would 
appear upon investigation, that the rule adverted to is not, 
in these cases of successive discord, violated; but only 
either suspended or modified. 

If Amateur’s extract is correctly taken, his author is 
incorrect, as his FX in the first chord should have been 
Gh 3 the root of the chord being F', with which FX can 
of course have nothing to do. The Gh is correct in the 
first of the two.chords he has marked as discords; there- 
fore FX could not have been substituted forG ). Amateur 
is guilty of a very slovenly negligence in naming B asa 
fundamental bass; meaning, as he does, Bf). Through- 
out the octave there are scarcely any two notes more dis- 
similar, in all their bearings, than B and Bb! After 
saying “‘ there is a succession of discords here,” he says 
“¢B ig the fundamental bass.” Does hemean that B is the 
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ECE 
fundamental bass to both? for there is nothing in the 
observation to make us more suppose he means it for the 


second than the first.—TI am, Sir, yours, &c. 
London. MUSICUS, 


— 


ETE LD 


LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
— 
[From a Correspondent.} 





It has long been desirable that the Liverpool musical pro- 
fession should form an associatien or society for the greater 
encouragement of music in general. Liverpool is commonly 
said to be inimical to the science that ** hath charms to 
sooth the savage breast,” to be conspicuously illiberal in 
patronage of this branch of the fine arts. This, it is to be 
hoped, is more severe than just. Allowing it to be true, 
Jet us endeavour to remedy the evil by removing the cause. 
We know, that to secure our attachment to an object, it is 
necessary that it be frequently presented to our notice, for 
without frequent and direct appeals to the passions, they 
become callous and indifferent. How then can we rea- 
sonably expect, that a lively admiration and consequent 
patronage of the science of sweet sounds should exist with 
persons who have so few opportunities of hearing them ? 
We have, it is true, eight or nine public concertsin a year, 
which are so arranged, that for six months we have nearly 
a total cessation of music again. As these concerts engage 
only established and eminent characters, they afford little 
encouragement to our local talent. By introducing to the 
public, candidates for suffrage, in immediate conjunction 
with those whose fame is established, is more likely to 
prove a means of evil than otherwise. They are, under 
these circumstances, rendered so insignificant as to be little 
cared. for by the public, and most probably feeling too 
severely the indifference shown them, lose altogether the 
stimulus that should prompt them to persevere in the cul- 
tivation of their own talents. This is one evident reason 
we have so few eminent musical characters amongst us; 
and as the propagation of a science in a great measure de- 
pends on the abilities of its teachers, hence one cause why 
our mucic is at such a low ebb. 

The prospectus of the Philharmonic Society presents an 
efficient remedy for these great evils; it is intended as the 
medium for introducing our local talent to the public 
under the most. favourable circumstances. Instrumental 
music has lately been much neglected, at least that fine 
class of it under the head of trios, quartetts, septetts, &c. ; 
these the Philharmonic propose particularly to attend to. 
They also offer the amateur subscribers an opportunity 
of occasionally joining them, an object exceedingly de- 
sirable; and as their concerts are to be held monthly, we 
shall no longer experience the ill effects of our annual va- 
cation. To conclude :—as we are certain to enjoy such 
advantages from this establishment, we shall do well 
to support it unanimously ; and when it is found: that Li- 
verpool can establish concerts of its own members, it will 
soon lose the opprobrious epithet of being ‘* an unmusical 
town.” PHILHARMON!ICUS, 

REELS TILE IEE IE, 


THE MANCHESTER BUBBLE. 
Eo f 
“ This is the patent age of new inventions.”—Don Juan. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1m,—In the house of some friends of mine in the 
country, where I was in the habit of visiting when a 
youth, there resided’ an old gentleman, a relation of the 
family, who being in easy circumstances, and having 
little or nothing to do on his own account, was enabled 
to devote a great part of his time to the ** good of the 
public.” He was a great projector, and was constantly 
forming some scheme or other for the improvement or 
ornament of the estates or grounds of his neighbours. 
In the village, where he lived, he was to be consulted on 
every little alteration or improvement that took place; 
and not.a pigstye was removed, or a duck-pond filled up, 











but he must have something to do with it. At last, find. 
ing his immediate neighbourhood too confined for the 
exercise of his talents, and that the people wanted spirit 
to enter into his schemes, he determined to try a wider 
field, and turned his attention to objects of national im- 
portance. If I am nut mistaken, many of his proposals 
were submitted to the ministry of the day; and, though 
he was equally unsuccessful with them, as he had been 
with his country friends, he still kept projecting away, 
till, in the latter part of his life, the mania increased to 


such a degree, that many of his relations considered him | ste 


as somewhat insane; but, as he was exceedingly mild 
and amiable in his disposition, and, moreover, when the 
fit was on him, secluded himself from society, by shutting 
himself up in his study, never disturbing them unless his 
stock of ink or paper ran short, they took no further 
notice of, and placed no further restraint upon, his 
actions, thar: by preventing the publication of those plans 
which he had laboured so much to digest, contented, as 
they said, with preventing the world from knowing they 
had a madman in the family. 

The old man has now been long dead, but by chance 
most of his papers came into my possession. When I 
looked them over, some years ago, T was much amused 
at their wild visionary nature, and thought the opinion 
entertained of him by his relatiens pretty correct; but, 
when I consider the many schemes that are now on foot, 
in which difficulties that would have been insuperable 
to our ancestors are considered as scarcely worth while 
taking into account—having just seen the advertisement 
of a company for the formation of a canal from the river 
Dee to Manchester, for vessels of 400 tons burden, and 
hearing it also whispered that there is likely to be another 
company formed for the purpose of making a commu- 
Nication between Liverpool and the Isle of Man, by 
means of a tunnel rail-road, I began to think some of the 
old gentleman’s plans highly feasible, and that it is a pity 
his labours should be lost to the world: J, therefore, take 
this opportunity of mentioning one of his projects to you, 
about the success of which he was very sanguine, and 
shall, perhaps, gradually bring the others before the 
public; it was the formation of an embankment across 
the Irish Sea, from Holyhead to Howth-head, near Dub- 
lin, taking in the Isle of Man, and leaving passages for 
vessels at certain intervals, so that the trade of Liverpool 
should not be injured. His calculations and memoranda 
on this subject fill about three quires of paper, and, if 
you wish, I will send them to you to copy. He proposes 
to provide materials by levelling the Carnarvonshire 
and Wicklow mountains, and enlarges much on the 
benefits likely to arise from the barren mountains of those 
counties being turned into fertile plains. He also dwells 
a good deal upon the benefits to be derived from the close 
connexion it will make between England and Ireland, 
when, as he says, there will be nothing to separate them. 
It will be useless now to go into particulars; but, if you 
think the project likely to meet with encouragement, I 
will arrange a meeting with you, when we can draw up 
proposals, and jix the capital required, after getting a 
survey and estimate made by some engineer of ability. 
With due deference to your opinion, I think the present 
time highly favourable, as our good Sovereign and his 
ministers seem anxious to unite the two countries us closely 
as possible, and would, therefore, sanction the undertaking. 
—TI am, Sir, yours, respectfully, 

Liverpool, Feb. 7, 1825. PHILO FLIM-FLAM. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—We live in an age of wonders, and each new 
National project, that promises our country an increase of 
wealth, must be hailed by every patriot as the harbinger 
of still greater prosperity. Various are the schemes now. 
under consideration for our national good; but there is 
one plan announced which for depth of penetration: sur- 
passes all the others. It must be obvious that I allude 
to the plan for uniting Manchester with the ocean, and 
enabling ships to take in goods at that port for the most 





distant parts of the world. But this is not all; for I have 
just heard that it is in contemplation to engage the large 
ship Columbus to take goods across the Atlantic Ocean, 
which by a conjanction with the larger one, that will 
arrive at this port next spring, they will be enabled to 
take more s than all the packet-ships combined. 

Surely nothing but the efforts of superior genius could 
have associated such magnificent grandeur in the simple 
operations of a canal; a plan that will fix the fame of 
Manchester on a pinnacle of glory that will defy the 
deteriorating hand of time, and render her the wonder 
of the wor'd. From a contemplation of this unknown 
atness, what true patriot but must feel an inward 
thrill of heer oe even on the bare suspicion that he can 
add his intellectual mite to this stupendous undertaking ; 
and thus become enrolled amongst those worthies who 
have conferred so much glory un the country. Impressed 
with this sentiment, I Shall not withhold what I think 
will render this wonder-working = complete. 

Let us, Mr. Editor, suppose that one of these nautical 
ear say the Columbus, of 4000 tons register, to be 
loaded at the Manchester quay, and then imagine her to 
be attached to a steam-boat, impelled by one of Perkins’s 
patent steam-engines, which, at a moderate calculation, 
will waft her across the Atlantic in twelve or fourteen days, 
and you will mentally behold one of the grandest combi- 
nations of matter and motion that ever blest the eyes of 
an admiring world. My pleasure would have been still 
further increased, if time would have permitted me to 
point out all the advantages and splendour that would be 
added to navigation, by erecting a few large gas lamps at 
the top of the steam- boat; but to a combination of trans- 
cendant geniuses, like the first projectors of this ship canal, 
a hint is sufficient; for every possible good must be em- 
braced in their instructive glance of the subject, and by 
their depth of thought converted into practical utility. 

Yours, 
A FIRM WELL-WISHER TO THE ProsrEnity 
OF MANCHESTER, 
Liverpool, Feb. 8, 1825. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Your correspondents in the Kaleidoscope, Messrs. 
Moonshine and Co. appear to me to be very blameable in 
making light of the very serious consequences that possibly 
may arise out of the subscription lately entered into at 
Manchester, for the purpose of forming a ship canal for 
vessels of 400 tons burthen to the river Dee. Now, Sir, 
whatever your said correspondents may think of it, I have 
been told that already very alarming symptoms ‘have 
begun to show themselves in the good old town of Liver. 
pool. A great many of the travelling ship.brokers on the 
Custom-house "7 have made arrangements for an early 
establishment in Manchester; and an eminent house in 
that line has cay Parga several boats with four rud« 
ders* each, to ply about the Point of Ayr. Several of the 
very respectable establishments near the docks, that dis- 
play in front of their houses the entertaining sign ** Cook« 
ing for shipping,” have given notice to quit; and a tall 
thin lady, that supplies many ships with vegetables, ducks 
and fools (query, fowls ?) is said to entertain ideas of emi- 
gration; though, from what has transpired latterly, the 
supply of the last article must already be abundant in that 
neighbourhood. 

It is said that the Board of Customs in London is quite 
overpowered with applications for Dampool tidewaiters and 
Custom-house officers, as it will require a few regiments 
of these forces to see the cargoes safe to Manchester. 1 
hope Messrs. Moonshine and Co. will, in future, restrain 
their ill-timed mirth, as it certainly will be no laughiny 
matter to poor Liverpool. 

I now beg leave to trouble you with a suggestion or two 
to the originators of this grand scheme, to which, by-the- 
bye, I understand a Liverpool merchant put his name 
down last Saturday, at Manchester, for five shares, and 
paid his five pounds!! Their views are too confined : 
instead of stopping at Dampool, they ought at once to go 
to Carnarvon Bay. What a happ thing it would have 
been if this canal had been finis os a few months ago; it 
would have saved many cargoes and lives, I am also 
afraid, that, owing to their great modesty, they have not 
fixed the amount of their capital large enough. I under- 
stand the Duke’s canal cost about £1,200,000, Now, 
Sir, as this canal is only intended for flats of a common 
size, it will be a curious calculation to find out the sum 
required for a canal, intended for the greatest flats ever 

of.— Yours, truly, TRIM. 


* Our’correspondent is perhaps not aware that these 
— in English are called oars. Ruder is the German word 
‘or them. 
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WESTMINSTER REVIEW, NO. V. AND 
CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 
{ Concluded from our last.) 
Ma. Meowin'’s Loup Byron. Tur Fact. 

If the Conversation-writer 
had read the note to Lord By- 
ron’s lines written to comme- 
morate this exploit, he would 
not have framed this conver- 
gation in this way. 

In 1808 Lord Byron was 


Mr. Mgpwin says, in his own 


person, 

“IT cannot resist presenting 
the public with a drinking 
song, composed one morning, 
or perhaps one evening, after 
our dinners. 

“« F‘ll the goblet again, for I 

never before 

“Felt the glow that now 

gladdens my heart to its 
core.”—pp. 193, 194. 


Tue Fact. 


it will hardly be believed, 
but it is true, that this drink- 
ing song, which the writer can- 
not resist ‘‘ presenting the 
public with,” as being written 
by Lord Byron one morning, 
or perhaps one evening (con- 
scientious alternative) after 
one of our dinners at Pisa, 
was presented to the public 
just as far back as 1809. The 
song is printed in a volume of 
miscellanies, edited by Mr. 
Hobhouse, to which Lord 
Byron wasacontributor,under 
the signature L. B. If this be 
not sufficient to stamp the 
true character of these Con- 


Mr. MEpwin’s Lorp Byron. 

‘ LordByron, however, took 
his ride, as usual, two days 
after.’ —p. 381. 

‘An order was issued for 
them toleavethe Tt states 
in fourdays; and on their em- 
barkation for Genea.’—p. 382. 





Mr. Mevwin pute in Lona 
Byron’s mouth. 
***Since I have been abroad 
T have received many civilities 
from the Americans. Amongst 


Tae Facr. 
Lord Byron went out riding 
one day (not two days) after. 


TheCountsGambadid “not 
embark for Genoa;” they rode 
to Lucca. This opportunity 
may be taken of stating, that 
Count Peter Gamba, who is 
now in London, denies the ac- 
curacy of the statements re- 
specting his family; and de- 
clares that Lord Byron could 
not have uttered the conver- 
sation imputed to him on that 
subject. 


Lord Byron did not “ dtne 
occasionally” on board any 


American shipat Leghorns he °- 


‘4 wemember being at 
Hrighton many years ago, and 
buving great difficulty in mak- 
ing the land~-the wind blow- 
ing off the shure, and the tide 
setting out; crowds of people 
were collected on the beach to 
see ue Mr. —— (I think he 
«aid Hobhouse) was with me; 

‘and,” he added, “1 had 
creatdiMeulty insavinghim,”’ 
py. 190, 171. 


swimming with the Hon. Mr. 
Lincoln Stanhope. Both of 
them were very nearly drown- 
ed; but Lord Byron did not 
touch Mr. Stanhope; he very 
judiciously kept aloof, but 
cried out to him to keep up his 
spirits. The bystanders sent 
in some boatmen with ropes 
tied round them, who at last 
dragged Lord Byron and his 
friend from the surf, and saved 
their lives. 


versations, perhaps the next 
specimen may; it is, if pos- 
sible, more astonishing. 
*“ The leprosy of lust, Idis- Who does not know that 
cover, too, is not mine. Thou this famous speech, which the 
tremblest—'tis with age, then.’ Conversation-writer made his 
—which I am accused of Lord Byron say was made in 
borrowing from Otwuy, was the OLp BAILEY—was uttered 
taken from the Old Bailey by “Bailly,” the Mayor of Pa- 
proceedings. Some Judges ris, on his way tothescaffold? 
observed to the witness, That the real Lord Byron 
“Thou tremblest;” “’Tis should make 80 ludicrous a 
with cold, then,” was the re- blunder is murally impossible. 
ply.’—p. 209. Mr. Murray has already 
shown that Lord Byron could 
not have made this statement. 
For that Captain Medwin did 
“ My differences with Mur. not witness the deed alluded 
ray are not over. When he pur- to, and that the deed, when 
chased Cain, the two Foscari, inspected, was found to cen- 
and Sardinapalus, he sent me tain no such condition as that 
a deed which youmayremem- mentioned by the Conversa- 
ber witnessing. Well, after its tion writer. The publisher 
return to England, it was dis- was more sagacious than the 
covered that it contained «a writer, and would not insert 
clause which had been introduced the passage in Italics which 
without my knowledge, a clause containedastat tso easily 
by which I bound myself to offer contradicted, but hegavethem 
Mr. Murray all my future com- to Mr. Murray on that gentle- 
compositions.” —p, 258. man’s application, and it is to 
him that the public are in- 
debted for the detection of this 
fabrication. 





*“*My second canto of Theframer of the Conversa 
“Childe Harold” was then tions does not seem to have 
published.’ ”"—p. 323. recollected that the first and 
second canto of ‘* Childe Ha- 
rold” were published together, 
Mr. MepWIN says, in his own and never appeared separately. 

TSON, 
‘Her brother accompanied Count Peter Gamba did not 
him to Greece, and his re- accompany Lord Byron’s re- 
mains to England.’ mains to England. 


‘It. required all Lord By- The Counts Gamba were 
ron’s interest with the British never banished from the Sar- 
Envoy, as well as his own dinian States. 

guarantee, to protect the Gam- 

bas at Genoa. But his own 

house ceased at length to be 

an asylum for them; and they 

were banished the Sardinian 

states, a month before he sail- 

ed for Leghorn'—p. 361. 


Mr. Mepwin’s Lorp Byaon. 

«* I have received, suid he, Thedock of hair sent by Mrs. 
from my sister, alock of Na- Leigh wasjusteight hairs, half 
poleon’s hair, which is of a av inch long, and all the hairs 
beautiful black” ’—p. 361. were either white orof agrisly 


gray. 

Mr. MEDwIN in his own person, 

‘During the time that the Lord Byron’s house at Pisa, 
examination was taking place on the occasion alluded to, was 
before the police, Lord Byron’s not beset by dragoons, nor by 
house was beset by the dra- anysoldiersor police-men, and 
goons belonging toSignor Ma- no attempt was made to force 
jor Mazi’s troop, who were on his doors. 

the point of forcing open the 

doors, but they were too weil 

guarded within to dread the 


the rest I was acquainted with breakfasted once on beard the 
a Captain of one of their fri- Constitution, frigate, 

gates, lying in the Leghorn 

Roads, and used eccasionally 

to dine on board the ship.” ’—~ e 
p. 406. 

*** Since you left us,” said It is tmpossible that bord 
Lord Byron, ‘‘I have seen Hob- Byron should have told Capt. 
house for a few days,”’ &e.—. Medwin that he had seen Mr. 
p. 415. Hobhouse at the time alluded 

te; that is to say, in August, 
1822. Mr. Hobhouse did not 
arrive at Pisa, nor see Lord 
Byron, until the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1622, afterwhich time 
Captain Medwin, according to 
bis own statement, never saw 
Lord Byron, for.he arrived at 
Pisa on the 18th of August, 
and left it on the 28th of that 
month; and, when Mr. Hob. 
house arrived at Pisa, Captain 
Medwin was gone. 


———=—=&£{[_=_=—=—&_&_=_&_~~—————————— 
Correspondence. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
—<— 
TO THR BDITOR. 

S1r,—Your musical correspondent, ** Amateur,” in the 
Kaleidoscope of Jan. 18, has put his query or queries (for 
he desires, at first, ‘* to place a query,” and, in conclusion, 
begs you to * insert his queries”) in so loose a manner, 
that it is not easy to give to them very perspicuous answers. 
Moreover, ups any question of musical harmony, there 
is s0 much to be guid, especially considering how ** doctors 
differ,” that it would be unreasonable to expect you to 
devote, to a musical query, as much of a journal, profes- 
sedly intended for the general reader, as would be desirable 
to the musical amateur. To the query, ‘* Can there be a 
succession of discords ?”’ the simple answer will be, ** there 
can.” But Amateur will, perhaps, say;—-What then be- 
comes of the rule, that discord must be resolved in concord? 
(a rule which may not unworthily claim the attention of 
all your readers, musical, or not.) Here it can only be an- 
swered—=if not going into length—that musical license is 
very extensive, but should be employed only by the 
thorough musician! The fact, however, is, as would 
appear upon investigation, that the rule adverted to is not, 
in these cases of successive discord, violated; but only 
either suspended or modified. 

If Amateur’s extract is correctly taken, his author is 
incorrect, as his F< in the first chord should have been 
Gh; the root of the chord being F, with which FX can 
of course have nothing to do, The Gh is correct in the 
first of the two.chords he has marked as discords; there- 
fore F 3% could not have been substituted for G... Amateur 
is guilty of a very slovenly negligence in naming B asa 
fundamental bass; meaning, as he does, Bf). Through- 
out the octave there are scarcely any two notes more dis- 
similar, in all their bearings, than B and Bh ! - After 
saying ‘‘ there is a succession of discords here,” he says 











attack. 


“¢B is the fundamental bass.” Does hemean that B is the 
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fundamental bass to both ? for there is nothing in the 
observation to make us more suppose he means it for the 
second than the first.—TI am, Sir, yours, &c. 








London. MUSICUS,. 
quar 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
—> 
[From a Correspondent.} 


It has long been desirable that the Liverpool musical pro- 
fession should form an associatien or society for the greater 
encouragement of music in general. Liverpool is commonly 
said to be inimical to the science that **hath charms to 
sooth the savage breast,” to be conspicuously illiberal in 
patronage of this branch of the fine arts. This, it is to be 
hoped, is more severe than just. Allowing it to be true, 
Jet us endeavour to remedy the evil by removing the cause. 
We know, that to secure our attachment to an object, it is 
necessary that it be frequently presented to our notice, for 
without frequent and direct appeals to the passions, they 
become callous and indifferent. How then can we rea- 
sonably expect, that a lively admiration and consequent 
patronage of the science of sweet sounds should exist with 
persons who have so few opportunities of hearing them ? 
We have, it is true, eight or nine public concerts in a year, 
which are so arranged, that for six months we have nearly 
a total cessation of music again. As these concerts engage 
only established and eminent characters, they afford little 
encouragement to our local talent. By introducing to the 
public, candidates for suffrage, in immediate conjunction 
with those whose fame is established, is more likely to 
prove a means of evil than otherwise. They are, under 
these circumstances, rendered so insignificant as to be little 
cared. for by the public, and most probably feeling too 
eeverely the indifference shown them, lose altogether the 
stimulus that should prompt them to persevere in the cul- 
tivation of their own talents. This is one evident reason 
we have so few eminent musical characters amongst us; 
and as the propagation of a science in a great measure de- 
pends on the abilities of its teachers, hence one cause why 
our mucic is at such a low ebb. 

The prospectus of the Philharmonic Society presents an 
efficient remedy for these great evils; it is intended as the 
smedium for introducing our local talent to the public 
under the most. favourable circumstances. Instrumental 
music has lately been much neglected, at least that fine 
class of it under the head of trios, quartetts, septetts, &c. ; 
these the Philharmonic propose particularly to attend to. 
They also offer the amateur subscribers an opportunity 
of occasionally joining them, an object exceedingly de- 
sirable ; and as their concerts are to be held monthly, we 
shall no longer experience the ill effects of our annual va- 
cation. To conclude :—as we are certain to enjoy such 
advantages from this establishment, we shall do well 
to support it unanimously ; and when it is found: that Li- 
verpool can establish concerts of its own members, it will 
soon lose the opprobrious epithet of being ‘* an unmusical 


town.” PHILHARMONICUS. 
fn 
THE MANCHESTER BUBBLE. 
——_ 4 
“ This is the patent age of new inventions.”—Don Juan. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1x,—In the house of some friends of mine in the 
country, where I was in the habit of visiting when a 
youth, there resided’ an old gentleman, a relation of the 
family, who being in easy circumstances, and having 
little or nothing to do on his own account, was enabled 
to devote a great part of his time to the ** good of the 
public.” He was a great projector, and was constantly 
forming some scheme or other for the improvement or 
ornament of the estates or grounds of his neighbours. 
In the village, where he lived, he was to be consulted on 
every little alteration or improvement that took place; 
and not a pigstye was removed, or a duck-pond filled up, 





but he must have something to do with it. At last, find. 
ing his immediate neighbourhood too confined for the 
exercise of his talents, and that the people wanted spirit 
to enter into his schemes, he determined to try a wider 
field, and turned his attention to objects of national im- 
portance. If I am nut mistaken, many of his proposals 
were submitted to the ministry of the day; and, though 
he was equally unsuccessful with them, as he had been 
with his country friends, he still kept projecting away, 
till, in the latter part of his life, the mania increased to 


such a degree, that many of his relations considered him | 8° 


as somewhat insane; but, as he was exceedingly mild 
and amiable in his disposition, and, moreover, when the 
fit was on him, secluded himself from society, by shutting 
himself up in his study, never disturbing them unless his 
stock of ink or paper ran short, they took no further 
notice of, and placed no further restraint upon, his 
actions, than by preventing the publication of those plans 
which he had laboured so much to digest, contented, as 
they said, with preventing the world from knowing they 
had a madman in the family. 

The old man has now been long dead, but by chance 
most of his papers came into my possession. When I 
looked them over, some years ago, T was much amused 
at their wild visionary nature, and thought the opinion 
entertained of him by his relatiens pretty correct ; but, 
when I consider the many schemes that are now on foot, 
in which difficulties that would have been insuperable 
to our ancestors are considered as scarcely worth while 
taking into account—having just seen the advertisement 
of a company for the formation of a canal from the river 
Dee to Manchester, for vessels of 400 tons burden, and 
hearing it also whispered that there is likely to be another 
company formed for the purpose of making a commu- 
nication between Liverpool and the Isle of Man, by 
means of a tunnel rail-road, I began to think some of the 
old gentleman’s plans highly feasible, and that it is a pity 
his labours should be lost to the world: I, therefore, take 
this opportunity of mentioning one of his projects to you, 
about the success of which he was very sanguine, and 
shall, perhaps, gradually bring the others before the 
public; it was the formation of an embankment across 
the Irish Sea, from Holyhead to Howth-head, near Dub- 
lin, taking in the Isle of Man, and leaving passages for 
vessels at certain intervals, so that the trade of Liverpool 
should not be injured. His calculations and memoranda 
on this subject fill about three quires of paper, and, if 
you wish, I will send them to you to copy. He proposes 
to provide materials by levelling the Carnarvonshire 
and Wicklow mountains, and enlarges much on the 
benefits likely to arise from the barren mountains of those 
counties being turned into fertile plains. He also dwells 
a good deal upon the benefits to be derived from the close 
connexion it will make between England and Ireland, 
when, as he says, there will be nothing to separate them. 
It will be useless now to go into particulars; but, if you 
think the project likely to meet with encouragement, I 
will arrange a meeting with you, when we can draw up 
proposals, and iix the capital required, after getting a 
survey and estimate made by some engineer of ability. 
With due deference to your opinion, I think the present 
time highly favourable, as our good Sovereign and his 
ministers seem anxious to unite the two countries as closely 
as possible, and would, therefore, sanction the undertaking. 
—I am, Sir, yours, respectfully, 

Liverpool, Feb.1, 1825. PHILO FLIM-FLAM. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

$1R,—We live in an age of wonders, and each new 
National project, that promises our country an increase of 
wealth, must be hailed by every patriot as the harbinger 
of still greater prosperity. Various are the schemes now 
under consideration for our national good; but there is 
one plan announced which for depth of penetration. sur- 
passes all the others. It must be obvious that I allude 
to the plan for uniting Manchester with the ocean, and 


enabling ships to take in goods at that port for the most | f 


distant parts of the world. But this is not all; for I have 
just heard that it is in contemplation to engage the large 
ship Columbus to take goods across the Atlantic Ocean, 
which by a conjunction with the larger one, that will 
arrive at this port next spring, they will be enabled to 
take more qnoke than all the packet-ships combined. 

Surely nothing but the efforts of superior genius could 
have associated such magnificent grandeur in the simple 
operations of a canal; a plan that will fix the fame of 
Manchester on a pinnacle of glory that will defy the 
deteriorating hand of time, wot render her the wonder 
of the world. From a contemplation of this unknown 
eatness, what true patriot but must feel an inward 
thrill of hone cae even on the bare suspicion that he can 
add his intellectual mite to this stupendous undertaking ; 
and thus become enrolled amongst those worthies w 
have conferred so much glor on the country. Impressed 
with this sentiment, I shall not withhold what I think 
will render this wonder-working = complete. 

Let us, Mr. Editor, suppose that one of these nautical 
ww say the Columbus, of 4000 tons register, to be 
loaded at the Manchester quay, and then imagine her to 
be attached to a steam-boat, impelled by one of Perkins’s 
patent steam-engines, which, at a moderate calculation, 
will waft her across the Atlantic in twelve or fourteen days, 
and you will mentally behold one of the grandest combi- 
nations of matter and motion that ever blest the eyes of 
an admiring world. My pleasure would have been still 
further increased, if time would have permitted me to 
point out all the advantages and splendour that would be 
added to navigation, by erecting a few large gas lamps at 
the top of the steam- boat; but to a combination of trans- 
cendant geniuses, like the first projectors of this ship canal, 
a hint is sufficient; for every possible good must be em- 
braced in their instructive glance of the subject, and by 
their depth of thought converted into practical utility. 

Yours, 
A FIRM WELL-WISHER TO THE PaosrEnity 
OF MANCHESTER. 


Liverpool, Feb. 8, 1825. 


TO THE EDITOR 


S1r,—Your correspondents in the Kaleidoscope, Messre. 
Moonshine and Co. appear to me to be very blameable in 
making light of the very serious consequences that possibly 
may arise out of the subscription lately entered into at 
Manchester, for the purpose of forming a ship canal for 
vessels of 400 tons burthen to the river Dee. Now, Sir, 
whatever your said correspondents may think of it, I have 
been told that already very alarming symptoms ‘have 
begun to show themselves in the good old town of Liver- 
pool. A great many of the travelling ship-brokers on the 
Custom-house steps have made arrangements for an early 
establishment in Manchester; and an eminent house in 
that line has already engaged several boats with four rud« 
ders* each, to ply about the Point of Ayr. Several of the 
very respectable establishments near the docks, that dis- 
play in front of their houses the entertaining sign * Cook« 
ing for shipping,”” have given notice to quit; and a tall 
thin lady, that supplies many ships with vegetables, ducks 
and fools (query, fowls ?) is said to entertain ideas of emi. 
gration ; though, from what has transpired latterly, the 
supply of the last article must already be abundant in that 
neighbourhood. 

It is said that the Board of Customs in London is quite 
overpowered with applications for Dampool tidewaiters and 
Custom-house officers, as it will require a few regiments 
of these forces to see the car safe to Manchester. | 
hope Messrs. Moonshine and Co. will, in future, restrain 
their ill-timed mirth, as it certainly will be no laughiny 
matter to poor Liverpool. 

I now beg leave to trouble you with a suggestion or two 
to the originators of this grand scheme, to which, by-the- 
bye, I understand a Liverpool merchant put his name 
down last Saturday, at Manchester, for five shares, and 
paid his five pounds!! Their views are too confined : 
instead of stopping at Dampool, they ought at once to go 
to Carnarvon Bay. What a happy thing it would have 
been if this canal had been finished a few months ago; it 
would have saved many cargoes and lives, I am also 
afraid, that, owing to their great modesty, they have not 
fixed the amount of their capital large enough. I under- 
stand the Duke’s canal cost about £1,200,000. Now, 
Sir, as this canal is only intended for flats of a common 
size, it will be a curious calculation to find out the sum 
required for a canal, intended for the greatest flats ever 

of.— Yours, truly, TRIM. 


* Our’correspondent is perhaps not aware that these 














things in English are called oars, Ruder is the German word 
‘or them. 
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Che Drama. 
THE THEATRE. 


—<=>_—_ 
** The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, geet and il 
together: our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped 
them not; and our crimes would despair, if they were not 
cherished by our virtues.” 





The theatre was opened on Saturday evening for the 
purpose of introducing Mr. Ryley to his friends in the 
novel capacity of play-wright, and we were much gratified 
in mingling there with so numerous an auditory. 

Few gentlemen are more intimately acquainted with the 
multifarious vicissitudes of a chequered life than Mr. Ry- 
ley; nor are there many with whose name is associated more 
pleasureable and poignant emotions. We remember him 
in other times, when the benignant sun of a milder des- 
tiny beamed in meridian fullness on his fortunes; when, 
in the genial spring of his days, he was wont ‘* to set the 
table in a roar,” and ‘lived and moved the master 
spirit” of the social board. And we see him now, in the 
autumn of his eventful life, ** quite chap-fallen ;”’ slowly 
progressing onwards in sombre portliness to ** that undis- 
covered country, from whose bourne no traveller returns,” 
The time has been when, improvident and charitable, he 
rioted alike in dissipation and philanthropy ;_ his pe 
trimonial comforts evaporated in imprudeuce and dis. 
pensing good to his suffering fellow-creatures, and all 
of this world’s good that now appertaineth unto him 
is the sympathy of some men, the prayers of others. He 
Lived not for ** himself alone,’’ while or inan or brute 
eould by him be bettered aught; and amid the loud re- 
velry of wassail-mirth, even, the kindlier feelings of his 
nature ever prevailed. Nor was this susceptibility super- 
induced by circumstances. Mr. Ryley became not hu- 
taane in the ratio of his acquaintance with adversity. Ac- 
eute sensibility forms an inherent portion of his being. 
Ta the festive hall his eye has moistened and his heart has 
palpitated audibly at the plaintive recitation of some tale 
of woe; and his purse strings always relaxed, as by in- 
tuition, on the approach of the necessitous. Disregard- 
ing himself, his was the enlarged fellowship of the world. 
Hw all has been swallowed up in folly and benevolence— 
for the errors of his untoward career, he may plead in ex- 
tenuation a life devoted tc the unenvied service of huma- 
nity. And now, in his ** sixth age,” on the verge of the 

** Last scene of all, 
That ends his strange eventful history,” 
his venerable trunk riven by the withering blasts of chilling 
penury Mr. Ryley, as he tells usin his prologue, roduces 
he Irish Girl, **to keep the wolf from the door.” To meet 
the urgent demands of hunger, he draws upon his intellect, 
and the town has very creditably retired the draft for him. 

To speak over harshly of a performance brought out by 
such a man, and under such circumstances, however just, 
would be ungenerous; more especially, as the representation 
of his comedy was necessarily very defective, by reason of 
Mr. Ryley being denied the usual facilities of rehearsal, as 
well as limited in his selection of the dramatis persona. 
The performers exerted themselves to the utmost, certain- 

» and the alacrity with which each of them undertook 

ir respective task on the occasion, is assuredly very 
commendable. But it must be admitted, that the play 
was very inadequately cast, and the illusion of the scene 
could not but be enfeebled accordingly ; in some instances, 


indeed, it was altogether destroyed, and in few forcibly | P 


maintained, except by Mr. Rees, who appeared to be the 
only person fully conversant with what is so essential in an 
actor, the business of the scene. 

But conceding to Mr. Ryley, the benefit of his clergy, 
“ lack of means and appliances,” we must be permitted to 
remind him, that from the author of ** The Itinerant,” it 
was reasonable to expect something nearly allied, if not to 
an excellent, at least to a pond, and an original comedy. 
We do not aver positively, that ** the Irish Girl,” Mr. Ry- 
ley’s first essay of the kind, is destitute of materiel for a good 
comedy ; but we do say, absolutely, that it is not or good 
or original, as recently . It is too heterogeneous 
and desultory ; not devoid of incident and point, but be- 
sprinkled with some rather laboured humour, deformed 
by some very objectionable double entendre, and possesses 
throughont much affected sentimentality. Bold in out- 
line, it is in detail somewhat tedious ; enlivened, it is true, 
by an occasional joke and ludicrous situation, but clogged 
withal with a heavy uninteresting elucidation of extraneous 
ciycumstances and character. The play's design may, in 
a great measure, be inferred from the bills; which, as if 
to assist the audience in unravelling our author's intent, 
were thus elaborately communicative : 

* Oh Proteus (in dove with Clara Fitz-Rdward, dis- 


Characters 
approved of by her guardians, from family hatred) Mr. Hooper; ' 


Lord Lofthouse (a proud imperious nobleman, guardian to 
Clara, in love with his own dignity) Mr.M‘Gibbon; Mr. Albert 
& Philanthropist, in Jove with virtue) Mr. Andrews; Old Biggs 
a rich crusty broker of the old school, n to Clara, in 
love with monéy) Mr. Rees; Sir Lionel Lounge (a regular fop 
of the first fashion, in love with himself) Mr. Penley; Brian 
OLin (the Hero of Ballinocrazy, an Hibernian matrimonial 
speculator, mightily in dove with all the ladies, but none in 
particular) Mr. Porteus; Crow Quill (a half-starved Grub- 
street scribbler, and a disappointed lover of good living) Mr. 
Bamfylde; Rush (a small taper servant to Old Biggs) Mr. 
Harrison: Mr. Ramsgate (a young student, preparing for tue 
church) Mr. Southey; Hupkins (steward to Ramsgate) Mr. 
Jones; Ben Stubbs (the blacksmith of Barnet) Mr. Bass. 
Ellen Biggs (an interesting sensitive plant, from a sordid 
stock) Miss Kenneth; Miss Fverilda O’llalleron (an anti- 
quated virgin, aunt and guardian to Clara, in dove with the 
Muses) Mrs. Taylor; Widow Howell (“‘ fat, fair, and forty,” 
aunt und guardian to Clara, in love with the marrisd sta’e) 
Mrs. Radeliife; Lady Betty Dormcr, Mrs. Bedford; Dame 
Stubbs (mother to the blacksmith of Barnet) Miss Smith ; 
Clara Fitz-Edward (a rich Irish heiress) Mrs. M‘Gibbon.” 
Proteus, as we are apprized by hiin in the first scene, first 
sees Miss Fitz-Edward in Ireland, where, he informs us, 
his amatory approaches were unequivocally made in due 
form. Nor was his love unrequited. But alas! as is 
usual— 
“‘ For aught that ever we could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth,” — 
poor Proteus, on avowing his name and lineage, owing to 
some family feud, receives peremptery, marching orders 
from the young lady’s uncle, and returns despairing to 
London. Circumstances quickly bring to London also 
the idol of his heart, and on the Irish Girl's arrival in the 
metropolis the play opens. Still resolved, in spite of 
crusty aristocratic old uncles and ancestorial dissentions, 
to possess, if possible, Miss Fitz-Edward’s hand, if with 
her hand she would bestow her heart, Proteus now again 
seeks an interview with the object of his adoration. To 
obtain this ardently desired interview, Proteus has many 
difficulties to overcome, for Miss Fitz-Edward is under the 
protection of two Cerberus aunts, who cherish the most im- 
lacable hatred to our hero’s house. Like Feignwell, there- 
fore, he resorts to various disguises ; and as an inflexible 
pedant, a dancing-master, and a travelling Jew-merchant, 
ins access to his mistress, who, ** nothing loath,” plights 
er faith with his. ‘This done, another serious obstacle pre- 
sents itself. There are guardians to be consulted, whose 
consent to the union of our lovers isindispensible. One of 
these is an imperious Peer, fond of his bottle and of him- 
self; the other is a man of money, attached to economy 
and fraud ; each mutually hating the other. Lord Loft- 
house has a nephew to whom he thinks Miss Fitz-Ed- 
ward’s property will be acceptable, and cannot, therefore, 
listen to pen of marriage from any other quaster. 
Mr. Billy Biggs might have been bought, without 
doubt, but the author contrives to win his sanction by 
other means. Billy has an interesting daughter, who, 
disgusted with her father’s cruel treatment and penurious 
habits, quits his house, and retires to the country ; whence 
arise a kind of secondary series of love adventures. On 
hearing of his daughter’s flight, Billy conjectures she 
must have drowned herself; and to save expense, hies 
away himself to drag the pond in the = Misfortune 
seldom comes alone, and the ill-starred Billy gets a duck- 
ing. He is rescued, however, from a watery grave by 
some fellows who pursue him -threateningly for a remu- 
neration, until Biggs luckily comes in contact with Pro- 
teus, as the Jew; when Proteus, by paying the clamorous 
reservers of Mr. Biggs, frees him again from danger. ‘Tle 
thrifty old citizen presents Proteus with a card, which, ulti- 
mately, proves to have been given to the amorous old gen- 
tleman by his doting Mistress Crabstick. And of this 
Proteus avails himself to procure the acquiescence of 
Biggs, who unhesitatingly barters Miss Fitz-Edward for 
her lover’s silence on this tender topic. Lord Lofthouse is 
still to be won, and won he is, at last, in a rather we 
manner. His authority is superseded by Mr. Albert, who 
is a portraiture of the amiabler portion of our author's 
self ; and introduces the catastrophe by declaring himself 
to be Miss Fitz-Edward’s other uncle, autbor of all the 
mischief that had severed the houses of Proteus and Fitz- 
Edward. Blended with these occurrences, we have the 
loves of Miss Biggs and the blacksmith of Barnett, inci- 
dental to that young gentlewoman’s rural peregrinations. 
The blacksmith, after twice preserving Miss Biggs from 
a young divine’s violations, turns out to be the son of a 
better sire than was conjectured, and in reality becomes 
*¢ a goldsmith,” which recoticiles Mr. Biggs to his daugh- 
ter’s choice. i 
We have taken partial exceptions to the conduct of this 
play, and we deem it too varied in plot. The best inci- 
dent, twenty thousand pounds in lieu of twenty pounds, 





secured to Stubbs by removing a wafer, is rendered a matter 
of secondary importance ; and the most felicitous sally of 


our author is a pun on the city of Cork. * “I like Cork 
particularly,” says Lord 3 ** Bottle, you mean,” 
rejoins Mr. Biggs. He might have added, ‘and the 
contents of a bottle better than bottle or cork.” Save the 
crowding of {the scene they occagion, the two Aunts and 
Sir Lionel are three very useless, insipid persons; without 
wit themselves, or the redeeming merit of occasioning wit 
in others: of which character, in some measure, are the 
descendant of Ballinocrazy and the gentleman of Pha- 
rach’s lean kind.- But with judicious pruning, an effec. 
tive, well-arranged stage-business, under the emendagory 
auspices of a skilful artist, 2nd, to use a modern man 

rial phraseology, with ‘the characters by the whole 
siren of the company,” we sould not despair of seeing 
Mr. Ryley’s comedy become what is denominated a stock- 
piece—a play of occasional representation in the routine 
of a season, though wholly borrowed, as the Irish Girl 
unquestionably is, from Cecilia. 
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GarerourcovsSvurPLe* 2xtT.—In ‘| 
of interesting communications, and to compensate Be. 
neral reader for the inroads made on our columns, by 
musical department, we shall next week p d 
with a Supplement, in which we hope to introduce an ori- 
ginal letter on the effects of the reformation on literature 
and marners—Origiiial letter of B. on extinguishing fires 
—Original] letter of #7. on inebriety—Observator, No.4—M sr. 
Ha:.:titon's Letter in defence of his system—lInteresting ad- 
vice respecting warm and vapour bathing—I: ting ex- 
periment on locomotive machines. 


We have further to acknowledge X.—Lines on the death of a 
sailor—G. W.—F. L.—J. L. 


Tae Porr op MancuxsTeR—The newly-announced project 
for rendering Manchester a seaport, or, more properly 
epeaking, a canal port, is now so much the subject of conver- 
sation, that we have dedicated a few columns of the present 
Kaleidoscope to a subject respecting which the Manchester. 
editors preserve an unaccountable silence, although we are 
informed that several individuals have already paid their 
subscriptions, and that a deputation has set out to London. 
on the business. 


M. X. on the subject of Catches is in reserve. 


Cornelia’s verses must have been mislaid; we shall make an tn. 
mediate and strict search for them. 


Musicat Criricism.—Our Irish correspondent will find, in 
the letter of Musicus, a satisfactory reply to the query pro- 
posed by him some weeks ago. 


We shall address a note to H. M. WW. next week. Inthe mean 
time he must permit us to observe, that itis quite inadmis-, 
‘sible that one line of a couplet: should be longer than the 
other by one, two, or three feet. ° 





























Conunproums.—In reply to some inquiries on the subject of 
these bagatelles, wedo not think we shall pursue the Vive 
la Bagatelle department beyond next week, when We shall 


introduce a few with which we have been favoured by’ 


O.N.—W. W.C.C. 


RAIL-ROADS AND MECHANICAL Parapox.—We this week pre- 
sent to our readers three other letters on the much-disputed 
position, lately advanced, respecting the alleged accelera- 
tion of bodies moving on a horizontal plane, Next week, 
we shall give in defence of the paradox the letter of C. C. &. 
who complains that 4. B. 7. misunderstands and misre- 
presents him. Along with C. C. E.'s. letter we shall in- 
troduce an article on the subject from the Manchester 
Guardian, describing an actual experiment made by Mr. 
Roberts, a very able and ingenious mechanic. It is illus- 
trated by an engraving; and, as far as we have been able 
to gather from a rapid glance, it appears confirmatory of the 
mechanical paradox, and, of course, of the reasoning of 
C.C. ke 

DRuUNKENNESS—We think we may safely pledge ourselves for 
the early appearance of /V.’s letter, without submitting it to 
the usual ordeal of a previous perusal. 


Liverpoor mm 1855.—This jeu @esprit of our Bristo) friend ts 
acceptable, and shall be attended to, as well asthe article on 
Chatterton, when we receive it from friend G. 








We have this instant received the essay of Z. which we shall 


peruse forthwith. 
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